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THE HOPE OF THE AMERICAN 
WAGE-EARNER 



BY W. JETT LAUCK 



It is obvious that the so-called American wage-earner is 
largely the architect of his own fate. There are certain 
individual and personal qualities which he must cultivate 
if he is to prosper and receive his full measure of economic 
welfare. An intelligent and progressive attitude must be 
assumed toward the industrial situation in which he finds 
himself placed. The importance of skill, efficiency, and in- 
dustrial training must be recognized. False economic 
doctrines which would restrict output or lead to other in- 
dustrial crimes must be abandoned. Intelligent leadership 
must also be developed which will not arbitrarily and 
ignorantly attempt to control the labor supply or which 
will not be carried away with the consciousness of its own 
power. 

These facts are apparent as well as fundamental and 
basic. The future welfare of the wage-earner is primarily 
dependent upon them. There are certain other external 
factors, as it were, in the industrial situation which are 
the result of legislative enactment or the lack of govern- 
mental regulation and control, and which at the present 
time block the progress of the industrial worker. Unless 
they are effectually dealt with, the wage-earner cannot work 
out his manifest destiny. Although he may acquire an 
attitude and a mode of thinking and action which are in 
perfect accord with the accepted teachings of the econo- 
mists, the case of the industrial worker is hopeless unless 
the artificial barriers which have been placed in his path 
are removed. Some of the obstructions are the result of 
improper financial and industrial policies. Others are the 
outcome of certain tendencies which have attended the re- 
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cent and marvelous expansion of our manufacturing inter- 
ests. The salient fact has been the development of the 
machine to a point where it is predominant and man sub- 
ordinate. 

Mechanical genius and invention have practically elimi- 
nated the elements of human skill formerly required in 
manufacturing and mining. It is undoubtedly true that 
there are still occupations in all branches of industry which 
involve skill and responsibility, but the significant fact is 
that the constant invention and installation of new ma- 
chinery have gradually reduced the number of skilled occu- 
pations. Where ten workmen of training and experience 
were formerly required in the mining of coal or the mak- 
ing of iron or steel, it is no exaggeration to say that at 
the present time not more than one is necessary. Cotton- 
mill machinery is largely automatic. Glass bottles and 
plate and window glass are no longer made by hand. Steam 
locomotives are now being equipped with automatic stokers. 
In all of the basic industries the machine has become the 
leading factor. Because of the improvement of machine 
processes, workmen of little, if any, experience may be em- 
ployed. A man who never saw a mine may be made an ef- 
ficient mine-worker within several weeks. A woman or girl 
may within a short time become a satisfactory weaver or 
spinner in a cotton-mill. After a few weeks of training, the 
wives or daughters of the wage-earners in our mining and 
manufacturing districts are able to tend satisfactorily the 
machines which turn out hosiery and knit goods, silk, ci- 
gars and tobacco, and a thousand other articles of general 
consumption. It is within the bounds of conservatism to 
say that more than three-fourths of the workers in our in- 
dustrial establishments are unskilled or do not possess any 
training or experience of extended duration or apprentice- 
ship. 

The resultant change in the character and qualities of 
the operating forces of our mines and mills is obvious. 
As the machine has come to be predominant, the skilled 
and expensive workman of former years has been rendered 
unnecessary. Unskilled and untrained wage-earners now 
appear in greatest numbers among our industrial workers. 
The native Americans and the Germans, Irish, English, and 
Scandinavians have practically disappeared from the oper- 
ating forces of our mines and factories. Their bargaining 
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power, based on industrial training both in this country 
and abroad, has been gradually rendered ineffective by the 
use of improved machinery. These older classes of indus- 
trial workers were also unable to compete with the low 
standards of living and the working conditions brought 
about by the ignorant and untrained immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, who were enabled by the 
installation of mechanical and automatic devices to do 
the work in industrial plants which formerly required 
employees of skill and experience. As a consequence, about 
one out of every two wage-earners in the principal branches 
of manufacturing and mining of the country at the present 
time are Southern and Eastern Europeans of comparative- 
ly recent arrival. Four-fifths of our industrial workers 
north of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
rivers are of foreign birth. Only one out of every five is 
a native American. 

Several exceedingly significant tendencies are to be ob- 
served as the result of this developmnt of an unskilled oper- 
ating force for American mines and factories. 

In the first place, industrial workers find it very diffi- 
cult to organize and to act collectively, or to maintain the 
strength of labor unions which have already been estab- 
lished. This situation arises from the diminishing bargain- 
ing power of the individual worker. The majority of the 
employees of mines and factories are ignorant and neces- 
sitous. They are adjuncts of the machine. They may be 
easily replaced, and the supply of those who may take 
their places is practically unlimited. As a consequence, 
many of the labor organizations which were formerly based 
on distinct occupations in various branches of mining and 
manufacturing have been demoralized and disrupted, and 
a movement has been developed to form industrial rather 
than occupational unions. The United Mine Workers, one 
of the strongest labor organizations of the present day, is 
a forcible illustration of this tendency. The revolutionary 
Industrial Workers of the World proceeds along industrial 
rather than occupational lines with its organizations. At 
the last annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor a similar procedure was strongly but unsuccessfully 
urged. The noteworthy fact is, however, that with the re- 
markable improvements in machinery the former require- 
ments of training and efficiency among industrial workers 
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have been largely rendered unnecessary, the wage-earning 
classes have grown, numerically speaking, to be more and 
more unskilled, and, as a logical result, the ability to organ- 
ize and to present a collective demand for higher rates of 
remuneration or better working conditions has been greatly 
impaired. 

In the case of industries where strong and militant labor 
unions have been successfully maintained, the tendency has 
been for these organizations to add a further burden, unin- 
tentionally it is true, to the unskilled and unorganized work- 
men. Each addition to the cost of production brought about 
by an advance in wages to organized workers has lessened 
the possibility of an increase in rates of pay or a better- 
ment of the working conditions to the large body of un- 
skilled employees in the same industry. The employer must 
necessarily recompense himself for an advance in his man- 
ufacturing costs either by reducing or maintaining the es- 
tablished wages of unorganized workmen or by higher 
prices for his product. The unskilled worker, therefore, 
has to accept his existing status or to pay higher prices 
for his subsistence, and, in either event, the advantages ob- 
tained by organized wage-earners frequently result in an 
exploitation of their unskilled brethren. As regards wages, 
this condition of affairs is forcibly illustrated by the exist- 
ing situation in the transportation industry. The railroads 
are unable to raise the price of their product, or, in other 
words, their freight rates, without the authorization of the 
United States Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
must recoup themselves for advances in operating costs by 
economies or greater efficiency in conducting transporta- 
tion. During the past decade the organized employees in 
the transportation industry have secured considerable ad- 
vances in rates of compensation and numerous concessions 
in working conditions, while the wages and salaries in the 
unorganized branches of the railroad service have remained 
at a very low level and conditions of employment have not, 
comparatively speaking, improved. Obviously, the railway 
employees outside of the unions have had to suffer because 
of the advantages obtained by the organized workers, even 
though these advantages may have been fully warranted by 
the financial and operating performance of the railways. 

Moreover, the larger proportion of industrial workers, 
unable to enforce their demands or being content with low 
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standards of living, have not participated, as they should, 
through higher money wages, in the benefits, or the greater 
productivity of industry per units of capital and labor in- 
vested, through the installation of improved machinery. It 
is also equally true that the advantages of more economical 
production have not come to them through lower prices. 
Organization and control of markets and certain artificial 
barriers, such as the tariff, have enabled producers to main- 
tain a higher level of prices. The use of machinery and 
large-scale methods of production have also stimulated the 
growth of large industrial communities. The result has 
been an increase in pressure upon the land for means of 
subsistence to support a constantly growing urban popu- 
lation, which has in turn caused a natural but unprecedent- 
ed advance in the level of prices. 

The commercial policy of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the past half century, and the financial practices of the 
large corporations which have had their origin within com- 
paratively recent years, have probably been two of the 
most serious external factors opposed to the economic ad- 
vancement of the American wage-earners. 

During the past three decades one of the strongest argu- 
ments put forward in behalf of the high tariff system was 
that it protected the American industrial worker against 
competition with the products of the comparatively cheap 
labor of foreign countries. The policy of protection was 
lauded as the means of maintaining high money wages and 
a satisfactory standard of living among American indus- 
trial workers. It was not until the last few years that the 
sham of this claim was exposed as the result of several ex- 
tensive industrial investigations under the auspices of the 
Federal Government. The so-called American industrial 
worker was shown to be practically non-existent. The free 
entrance into the country of the much-despised and dis- 
cussed pauper labor of Europe was found to exist along- 
side a policy of exclusion of commodities manufactured 
abroad. While the American manufacturers were securing 
large profits from their control of domestic markets, the 
American wage-earner, it was discovered, was being dis- 
placed or rapidly subjected to the low standards of work 
and living of a cheap and seemingly inexhaustible labor 
supply from the south and east of Europe. The pretense 
that a protective tariff working in conjunction with a policy 
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of unrestricted immigration was of benefit to American 
wage-earners was shattered. The fruits of such a misguid- 
ed policy, as shown by contemporaneous industrial condi- 
tions, proclaimed its folly. The traditional plea for a pro- 
tective tariff in the name of the American wage-earner has 
therefore probably been heard in this country for the last 
time. Public opinion has been educated to a point where 
such hypocrisy will receive the condemnation which it de- 
serves. 

Another economic crime, which has been even more in- 
jurious to the interests of the American wage-earner than 
the protective tariff, has been the flagrant practices of cor- 
porations in the form of overcapitalization. The increased 
earnings from the introduction of improved machinery and 
less expensive methods of production by manufacturing, 
transportation, and mining corporations have been rapidly 
absorbed by the issue of new securities. Actual and po- 
tential earnings have been quickly absorbed by the interest 
charges caused by the flotation or distribution of stocks 
and bonds, which in many cases have consisted of an out- 
right bonus to the holders of corporation securities, or have 
not represented an equivalent amount of proceeds added 
to the value or earning capacity of industrial or transpor- 
tation properties. As a consequence, although greater pro- 
ductivity has been obtained and labor costs of manufac- 
turing and of conducting transportation have been reduced 
within recent years by the invention and use of improved 
mechanical devices, a margin of output has not been avail- 
able for increased wages or larger payments to labor be- 
cause the gains in operating efficiency have been used to 
pay unwarrantable capital charges. On the other hand, ad- 
vances in the productive efficiency of labor have been set 
aside to give a substantial or market value to fictitious stock 
flotations. At the time of the organization of one represen- 
tative- industrial corporation the common stock had no 
tangible value back of it. During the past three years, 
however, more than six hundred million dollars, or the 
equivalent of three times the total annual pay-roll of this 
corporation, has been appropriated from net earnings for 
the purpose of conferring a market value upon this origi- 
nally fictitious capitalization. One of our largest transpor- 
tation companies during the past thirty years has appro- 
priated more than three hundred million dollars from its 
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surplus earnings for the purpose of adding to the value 
of its property, and the resultant increase in earning ca- 
pacity has been largely capitalized and distributed in the 
form of bonuses to stockholders. More than five million 
dollars annually is taken from the operating revenues of 
another trunk line for the purpose of paying dividends 
upon more than ninety million dollars of watered stock, 
which does not represent one dollar added to the value or 
earning power of this railroad system. These are but typ- 
ical examples of the extent to which the earnings of manu- 
facturing and transportation corporations, which have 
arisen from the increased productivity of labor and capital, 
and which should have been devoted to the payment of 
higher wages to or the shortening of the hours of labor, 
or the improvement of the working conditions of employees, 
have, on the contrary, been improperly used to pay divi- 
dends or to give a market value to worthless securities. 
The practice of overcapitalizing our industrial corporations 
has imposed a perpetual burden upon the wage-earning 
classes and has constantly placed a formidable barrier in 
the way of their economic advancement. N 

It is, therefore, plain that several fundamental reforms 
must be had before the American wage-earner can be as- 
sured freedom of opportunity and the chance to work out 
the full measure of economic welfare which is his rightful 
heritage. Special privileges and monopoly rights arising 
from a protective tariff policy which have made possible 
a control of prices by a large group of manufacturers, 
should be withdrawn by proper legislation. Corporations 
should also be prohibited from issuing worthless securities 
which cause an absorption of earnings through indefensi- 
ble capital charges. A large share of the industrial out- 
put, which now goes into illegitimate dividend and interest 
payments, should be given to labor through higher rates 
of compensation or lower prices of articles of general con- 
sumption. To establish firmly an American standard of 
work and living, to guarantee a proper distribution of the 
benefits of our marvelous natural resources and our won- 
derful industrial progress, and, at the same time, to main- 
tain the spirit of enterprise and the stimulation to indus- 
trial progress and efficiency, it is also absolutely necessary 
to impose some limitations upon the numbers of immi- 
grants who axe rapidly entering the country. Unless there 
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is a restriction of immigration, the situation for the Amer- 
ican industrial worker is without hope. A policy of per- 
manent or absolute exclusion is not imperative. All that 
is essential is to limit temporarily the number of incoming 
aliens so that the foreign workmen already in our midst 
may be industrially assimilated and educated to the point 
where they will demand proper standards of living and 
will be constrained by the economic aspirations of the na- 
tive American. In the face of the existing and never-end- 
ing influx of immigrant wage-earners, there is no ground 
for expecting any noteworthy improvement in the working 
and living conditions of the employees of our mines and 
factories. Organized effort is rendered almost impossible. 
Industrial workers of both native and foreign parentage, 
because of the constant extension of the use of improved 
machinery and the decline in the demand for the qualities 
of skill and experience, have been gradually losing the op- 
portunity to help themselves by concerted action. They are 
also rapidly passing beyond the reach of those altruistic 
persons who would assist them for the reason that one 
group of workmen is no sooner raised toward a higher 
economic status than the competition of the next wave of 
immigration completely inundates them and causes a down- 
ward tendency in methods of living and in conditions of 
employment. 

It is clearly apparent that a restriction of immigra- 
tion would be in reality an arbitrary curtailment of 
the existing labor supply and might be attended by a 
reduction in the remarkable industrial expansion which has 
been characteristic of recent years, but it is also equally 
true that the measure of the economic welfare of the citi- 
zens of an industrial and commercial nation does not con- 
sist in the number of tons of coal produced or the tons of 
pig-iron, steel rails, or yards of print cloth manufactured. 
The real indication of material prosperity is to be found in 
the extent to which the wage -earners in mines and factories 
share in the industrial output which is partly attributable 
to their labors, and unless there is a limitation placed 
upon the inexhaustible supply of cheap foreign labor of low 
standards and aspirations which is now coming to this 
country, it is perfectly clear that the American wage-earner 
cannot hope to participate properly in the results of our 
industrial progress. Moreover, although the present sup- 
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ply of unskilled labor would be lessened by a restriction of 
immigration, it cannot be questioned that the higher wages 
and better standards of living which would be the logical 
outcome, would attract to our shores skilled and highly 
trained workmen from Northern and Western Europe who, 
under present conditions, have ceased to immigrate to the 
United States. The return of this more efficient class of 
wage-earners would have the effect of reducing labor costs 
of manufacturing and of making possible a greater diversi- 
fication of industries. In addition to the prevailing system 
of manufacturing comparatively low-grade articles upon a 
quantitative basis, the tendency would be toward the pro- 
motion of industries for the production of more finished 
and special commodities which are now sold in our own 
and the world markets by foreign manufacturers. 

The present situation is also developing social and politi- 
cal dangers which demand immediate action. The hope- 
lessness of the wage-earner under existing conditions leads 
him to receive radical teachings with increasing eagerness, 
and to follow blindly the revolutionary programmes of over- 
zealous political, social, and economic propagandists. The 
remarkable spread of Socialism in all its forms, the ex- 
traordinary growth of such un-American organizations as 
the Industrial Workers of the World, together with the re- 
cent strikes in Lawrence, Massachusetts, Paterson, New 
Jersey, and other industrial communities, are but an ear- 
nest of what may be expected in the future unless some at- 
tempt is made to improve existing industrial conditions. 

Not only the economic welfare of the American wage- 
earner but the maintenance of our political and social in- 
stitutions are threatened, and the necessary preliminary, 
or the first step toward amelioration of the present condi- 
tion of industrial affairs, should consist in the adoption of 
a policy of restricted immigration. Without such action, 
all other measures will be futile. 

W. Jktt Lauck. 



